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WELL DESERVED RECOGNITION 


All Wisconsin librarians will join us in congratulations to Mrs. 
Charles Veslak, Librarian of the Shawano Public Library, who has been 
presented with the Theodora Youmans Citizenship Award in recognition 
of her work in extending library facilities to rural townships, in the 
Shawano County project. The award, presented each year to “the 
Wisconsin woman who is adjudged to have made the most notable 
contribution to good citizenship during that year’’ consists of the interest 
on a fund left for this purpose to the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs by Mrs. Theodora Youmans, a Past President of the State Federa- 
tion. Her will says that the winner of such prize “shall have performed 
active constructive work as a public official, teacher, organization 
worker, or a useful private citizen.” 

Mrs. Veslak was the moving spirit in the organization of the rural 
service in Shawano county, visiting the villages, organizing local groups 
to sponsor the stations, presenting the book needs of the project to the 
County Board; and devoting uncounted hours to the technical needs 
of the library service, ordering books, cataloguing, training custodians, 
visiting stations. All of the county work had to be accomplished outside 
the hours devoted to the public library, since it was not a part of the 
Shawano Public Library Service, but a separate service with the custo- 
dians paid by WPA, the books furnished by the county appropriation, 
and the places supported by the local sponsors. As an interesting and 
original method of combining local, county and federal means of giving 
library service in rural areas, the Shawano project has become a matter 
of national interest. Wisconsin libraries congratulate Mrs. Veslak, 
and rejoice in the recognition of library service as a contribution to good 
citizenship. 
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RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE IN ELEVEN NORTHWESTERN COUNTIES 


At the meeting of the Northwestern 
District held in Rice Lake in June, 1937, 
it was decided that the chief working proj- 
ect for the coming year should be a survey 
of the district to determine the extent of 
services offered to rural patrons and the 
outlook for county service. With Miss 
Ann O’Connor, City and County Librarian, 
Ladysmith, as chairman the project was 
carried out and the report presented at 
the 1938 meeting held in Colfax on June 5. 

The survey covered eleven counties: 
Polk, St. Croix, Washburn, Barron, Dunn, 
Sawyer, Rusk, Chippewa, Price, Taylor 
and Clark. Each of these counties presents 
its own pattern of library service, as a 
few examples will show: there is Rusk 
County, with its centrally located county 
seat, which is also the only sizeable munici- 
pality. There is Barron, with its four libra- 
ries of approximately equal size and 
fairly even geographical distribution. There 
is Sawyer, an area of 842 square miles and 
a population of 8,878, served by two small 
libraries whose combined circulation (in 
1936) was 6,236. There are Polk and Clark, 
with their scattered villages, each with its 
local library, and there is Chippewa, in 
which ose library, the largest in the district, 
overshadows the other two in size, appro- 
priation, and circulation. 

There is but one organized county library 
in the district, located in the county most 
admirably adapted to the purpose, Rusk. 
County service was established in Rusk 
County in 1922. It was discontinued in 
1927, along with other services, when the 
county found itself unable to meet its 
financial obligations.* It was reestablished 
in 1936, when the county board voted an 
appropriation of $2,000 for books and 
reorganization. The continuing appro- 
priation for the past year has been $1,000. 





*In the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, May, 
1927, we find the statement that the county 
“thopes to be able to meet the appropriation in 
another year.” It took ten years. 


088" reported by Miss O’Connor to October, 


Library Service with an Appropriation 
of $1,000** 

“To date, October Ist, 1938, with an 
appropriation of $1,000, the City and 
County Library has set up stations in 8 
villages, serves 84 schools, and loens out 
traveling libraries of adult books to 12 
individuals who circulate them in their 
neighborhoods. Four of the stations are 
located in village stores; 2 in schools; and 
2 in village libraries. The traveling iibra- 
ries are for the most part taken out by 
rural teachers, and are kept either at their 
schools, or at their rooming houses. Grade 
schools are allowed to draw out 20 books 
at a time if a one-teacher school, and 30 
books if a two-teacher school. High schools 
take 40 books. Traveling libraries are 
made up of 25 books and are nearly always 
fiction. All books are charged out for a 
period of three months. Teachers are 
allowed to take out for a shorter period 
of time (depending on the demand) groups 
of six or ten books on a given subject, such 
books not being on the Reading Circle 
List, but are used for classtoom work in 
geography, history, etc. Teachers also 
take out pictures and pamphlets. Custo- 
dians of stations are either NYA workers, 
or clubwomen. 


Cooperation with Rural Organizations 

“We assist rural organizations in plan- 
ning programs either for special meetings, 
or for a year’s study. In one instance, we 
are doing the type of study club work 
done by the Traveling Library Department, 
in that we have a booklet of the Club’s 
programs for the year, and every two weeks 
we send to them material for the next 
meeting. We hope to be able to do more 
of this type of work. We also help plan 
school programs aad provide entertain- 
ment material for them. Our exhibits at 
the County Fair emphasize service to rural 
readers, with posters, special displays, 
books, and an informed attendant at the 
booth, who can answer questions about 
the County Library. This year we have 
been sending posters and book jackets 
along with groups of books charged out 
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to the high schools. We note interests and 
hobbies of rural patrons and keep them 
posted on the new books. We answer all 
requests promptly and carefully and mail 
material out into the county postage free. 
We tell about the rural book service at 
the Teachers’ Institute in September, and 
urge them to use the facilities we offer. 
We also speak at womens’ club conventions 
and before school groups. We discuss 
reading problems with individual teachers, 
and offer them reading lists and ideas. 
We make a special effort to always be 
friendly, interested and cooperative in 
our relationships between the library and 
the county borrowers. 


With a Larger Appropriation 


“With an increase in the budget it would 
be possible to do the following: 

1. Buy more books. The one criticism 
of the service is that the agencies and 
schools do not receive enough books. We 
should like to be able to send at least twice 
as many books. We would buy more 
duplicates; discard books which are badly 
worn; and order at least one extra copy of 
current best-sellers, for rural use. 

2. We would make many more posters 
advertising our service; posters that would 
arouse reading interest; posters on special 
subjects, and would loan these out system- 
atically to schools and stations, along 
with book jackets, and if possible, small 
collections of books relating to the theme 
of the poster. 

3. We would weed out our out-of-date 
collection of books on agriculture, home 
economics, and mechanics, and purchase 
some ot the new (and expensive) books in 
these fields. Then we would, through the 
County Agent, the County Nurse, and 
others, make a special effort to acquaint 
rural patrons with this material. 

4. We should like to visit every school 
at least twice a year. At the present time 
we tell the teachers about the book service, 
and if they want it, they notify us. With 
more money, we would find out why some 
of them were not taking advantage of this 
service, and do everything in our power to 
get them to draw out books and stimulate 
the reading interest of their pupils. With 
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the present appropriation, the demands 
made upon us are greater than our re- 
sources, so we have just let schools, that 
apparently don’t care for the service, alone. 

5. We would subscribe to periodicals 
for our station libraries. 

6. We would purchase more pamphlets 
and also some of the fine picture collections 
now on the market, and circulate them in . 
the schools. 

7. We would have paid custodians in 
our stations and keep the libraries open 
longer hours.” 

The peak of county circulation during 
the first period of county support was 
reached in 1926 with a total of 18,481. For 
the years in which county support was 
withheld it ran from 5,478 in 1929 to 4,393 
in 1936. In 1937 it leaped to 19,784. 


Other Forms of Service 

That some degree of rural service is 
offered in other counties is indicated by 
the fact that, in at least five of the libraries 
in the district, the annual report shows a 
registration which equals or exceeds the 
population of the town. 

The services so offered take different 
forms and are conducted in a variety of 
ways. In several of the libraries rural 
patrons are numbered among the regis- 
trants and draw books on the same basis 
as townspeople, without cost either to 
themselves or to the township. 

Neillsville, Owen, Hudson, and Cumber- 
land are among those reporting free service. 

In other instances, more or less optional 
contributions are reported, with no indica- 
tion of denial of services to other localities. 
Medford receives $100 from the county. 
Withee reports $175 from two townships. 
Greenwood receives contributions of from 
$25 to $50 each from outlying townships. 

In contrast to these somewhat irregular 
sources of income, Chippewa Falls has 
adopted a definite scale of charges, as 
follows: 


One room school______.------- $10.00 
State graded school-_-__.-_----- 25.00 
Village having high school- - - -- 20.00 
FREE a cacsenskcdcusnsas 1.00 


Stanley has a similar scale, asking $1 of 
individuals; $5 of a one-room school, $10 
of a two-room school. 
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Colfax asks $1 a year, or 5 cents a book 
from individual borrowers; Rice Lake, $1 
annually, or 25c for three months; Park 
Falls, 5 cents per book; Phillips, $1 for each 
school served, paid either by teacher or 
by school board; Barron $1 per year for 
each school served. 

Service to schools is the most usual form 
of extension, altho the initialive here, as 
in individual service, rests with the bor- 
rower. Teachers come to the library to 
select books and are responsible for trans- 
portation. In some cases the number of 
books allowed is limited and must be 
drawn on the teacher’s card. Chippewa 
Falls sends out collections to schools, using 
the funds collected through the fee system 
for books and transportation. No fixed 
collections are maintained and teachers 
have the privilege of making selections. 
Books most in demand are duplicated. 

Mail service is available in some cases, 
the patron usually paying the postage. 
Neillsville and Greenwood are exceptions, 
the library in each case carrying postal 
charges. Chippewa Falls pays outgoing 
postage. 

The libraries reporting take little part 
in rural community activities. 
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“No attempt made to secure it.” 

“Every community has its own library.” 

Lack of interest in communities not 
served. 


Free service already available was men- 
tioned in several cases as a deterrent. In 
one instance the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment at Madison was cited. The question 
of the location of the library was another 
obstacle referred to. One librarian report- 
ing that at a time when a county system 
seemed an immediate possibility, the 
movement was killed by simultaneous 
requests to the board from other libraries 
in the county, Another librarian stated 
that as long as the county refused to have 
a county nurse there was no use in asking 
for a library. 


Traveling Library Stations 
July 1, 1937—May 1, 1938 


To complete the picture, as far as we 
are able, here are figures to show the num- 
ber of Traveling Library deposits in this 
group of counties. (T. L. service to indi- 
viduals cannot be checked. These figures 
represent fixed collections only.) 





The questionnaire on which the report County Scnoo: Ornen Torar 
a : Z Berron.....=-....=. 10 9 19 
was based ended with a series of questions Chippewa________- 5 9 14 
relating to the possible establishment of alpaca . * a 
county service and asking why other Polk_------.------- 18 13 31 
. Rae eee ee 14 14 28 
county systems have not been established. Rusk_______-____ 15 19 
Sn : ‘ Se 34 1 35 
Among replies received were: Saw ee yes 25 3 28 

ae ree pc gic So 

Lack of funds. Washburn eras Se 17 3 24 


*ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


While librarians all know that Superior has good library service, an important 
point is that Superior itself recognizes this. We gather this in part from what the local 
papers give both in their news columns and in their editorials. The local library, and 
general library progress are so frequently noted in editorials that we quote the follow- 
ing, because it deserves an appreciative acknowledgment from all the libraries in the 
state of Wisconsin. 


“STATE Arp For LIBRARIES 
“For some years Wisconsin has been working on a program to equalize educational 


opportunities afforded by the school system. Now the Wisconsin Library association 
feels equalization should be extended to include library service. 
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“The state legislature will be asked to pass a bill seeking $750,000 for state aid for 
libraries. It is contended that 30 per cent of Wisconsin’s population is without library 
service and that ia many communities the service is inadequate. The accepted standard 
for library cost is $1 per capita. In Wisconsin the per capita expenditure is only 44 cents. 


“If equalization is a good thing for schools, it would seem that it is good for library 


service. 
library association.” —Editorial. 


Ashland. Circulation figures for 1938 
were 116,275, a 30 per cent increase over 
1937. 

Baileys Harbor. Miss McArdle, libra- 
rian, reports that the new library shows 
steady, and definite growth. New volumes 
are being added, and new borrowers con- 
tinue to be registered. The average circula- 
tion so far is about 400 books per month. 

Baraboo. About the middle of Decem- 
ber, Miss Reely of the Library Commission 
spent three days in the library as Readers’ 
Adviser. In spite of the time, close to the 
Christmas season, there were 24 contacts. 
Among these were P.T.A. members; several 
concerned with development of topics 
for programs; a mother genuinely con- 
cerned with her son’s reading; a young 
man wanting something recent on invest- 
ments; biographies for personal reading. 
While some requests could be satisfied at 
the moment; others required some ‘“‘follow- 
up” work. 

Bloomer. Miss Rosalind Derringer was 
appointed librarian last September. 

Dodgeville. Miss May Roach, librarian, 
who resigned the first of the year because 
of ill health died, in February. 

Horicon. A winter bouquet display was 
put on by 6, 7, and 8 grade girls during 
December. There was also a “‘poetry hunt” 
for the 3, 4, and 5 grade. Miss Freeman 
talked at the Woman’s Club on “Table 
Glass,” with an appropriate exhibit. 

Hudson. According to the annual 
report, there were 440 new books added 
to the library, and 288 withdrawn. The 
report continues: 

“The records of the past year indicate 
that Hudson library users have not re- 
stricted themselves to any one particular 
brand of reading; that their taste has been 
for books of many varying types and sub- 
jects. Their interest has been about equally 
divided between fiction and non-fiction. 


The legislature should give serious consideration to the request of the state 
Telegram (Superior), 1-19-39. 


In 1937 the almost unprecedented popu- 
larity of one book Gone With the Wind 
entirely eclipsed every other book in the 
library. Although this glamorous novel 
of Civil War times is still so much in 
demand that six copies of the book are at 
times inadequate, through 1938 Gone 
With the Wind has had to share honors 
with a number of other much sought after 
books. The library has received literally 
hundreds of requests for all the following: 
The Yearling, Rebecca, The mortal storm, 
With malice toward some, The Citadel, 
Listen, the wind, Horse and buggy doctor, 
My country and my people, The importance 
of living.” 

Other books, says the report, “have had 
an excellent albeit less clamorous circula- 
tion,” such as “Gulbranssen’s Beyond 
sing the woods’’ and its sequel ‘‘Wind from 
the mountains.” Katrina, by Sally Salminen, 
Gunnar Gunnarsson’s Ships in the sky and 
The night and the dream and Geijerstam’s 
two novelettes Northern summer and 
Storevik.” 

Laona. Mr. C. L. Robinson, principal 
of the high school, has been so enthusiastic 
over the library instruction given by Mrs. 
Evans, that he has asked that another 
class be given the instruction, made up of 
the out-of-town children who have regis- 
tered at Laona from towns where there is 
no high school. 


Loyal. An interesting poster contest 
was sponsored by the Library during Good 
Book week. The books, Wagons westward, 
With scissors and paste, Who rides in the 
dark were represented by posters made by 
pupils in grades 3, 6, and 7, and were the 
prize winners. There were 68 posters 
entered. 

A play, Bookland steps out, written and 
coached by the librarian, Mrs. Hugh 
Gwyn, was enacted by 33 small children. 
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Madison. An attractive folder “An 
Invitation to Use Your Library” has been 
distributed by the Madison library. Not 
only the usual services are explained but 
others not so well known by patrons, such 
as: 

“Before you invest your money in books 
that a book agent calls to sell you, investi- 
gate by calling the main library and asking 
whether the books are recommended for 
purchase. 

“Any group wishing to learn more about 
how to find books for themselves may 
arrange for special instructions at the 
library by appointment.” 

The announcement that the library can- 
not continue its schedule on the present 
budget has been followed by a curtailing 
of hours of service to the public. Under 
the new schedules effective February 1, 
the library will not open until 10 a. m., in 
place of 9, and will not be open Sundays. 
The hours at most of the branches are also 
shortened. 

Miss Farr regrets the necessity saying, 
‘TI hope the revised schedule will be a 
temporary one. We cannot continue the 
old hours with our present staff. Our circu- 
lation of books has increased 30 per cent 
in two years and we are operating with the 
same number of assistants that we had 
two years ago.” 

Milwaukee. Miss Mary E. Dousman, 
for many years head of the children’s 
department, died in December. 

Mosinee. Mrs. Landfried writes about 
the hobby display at the library in which 
children from the parochial and public 
schools took part. Among the hobbies 
were posters, and made by the boys were 
viking ships and airplanes. 

During the month of November there 
were 46 new registrations of which 44 were 
juvenile. 

Each month a special collection of books 
is assembled on a display shelf from which 
the 8th graders select 3, putting down 
author title, publisher and copyright date. 
This information is presented in class, with 
a report on one of the books. 

The “fireside story hours” are well 
attended. The teachers tell the stories, 
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and are then given the privilege of borrow- 
ing the rental books without charge. 

Rice Lake. The B’nai B’rith Auxiliary 
members asked Miss Freeman to talk 
before them on Jewish literature, which 
resulted in a review of books of fiction by 
Jewish authors—such books being in the 
local library. 

Richland Center. Mrs. Blanche For- 
sythe Smith, librarian for 11 years died in 
December, after an illness of some months. 

Miss Elvera Johnson, present librarian, 
reports that story hours have been carried 
on with the assistance of one of the teachers. 

Mr. Vernon W. Thomson, president of 
the Library Board, is speaker of the 
Assembly for the present legislature. 

New semi-indirect lighting has been 
installed. 

Shawano. The librarian reports a cir- 
culation of 9,537 books for November, 
which is an increase of 3,354 books for 
the corresponding period in the year pre- 
vious. Of this total 4,835 were circulated 
directly from the library; 4,702 were 
circulated by the school room collections. 

Sparta. Miss Knudson writes of how 
much the “clean, even heat” from the 
newly installed oil furnace has been en- 
joyed this winter. New bulletin boards 
have been placed on either side of the 
loan desk. 

On January 20, the librarian gave before 
the Catholic P.T.A. a history of the 
library. 

Stevens Point. January was a record 
month with a total circulation of 10,959 
books, a gain of 2,060 over the correspond- 
ing month in 1938. The monthly report 
shows a new high in daily circulation when 
on asingle day 715 books were borrowed. 

Plans are being made for late winter 
and spring book festivals in the children’s 
department, the first being held in the 
month of February. 

Superior. The librarian’s annual report 
showed a large circulation increase, and 
cost per volume circulation a decided 
decrease from 11.5 cents for 1937, to 10 
cents for 1938. The total circulation was 
353,370, which is an increase of about 
42,000 over last year. Quoting from the 
Telegram, for January 16, 1939: ‘Adult 
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borrowers who were responsible for over 
180,000 of the circulation increased their 
reference reading by 301 per cent. Techni- 
cal book circulation increased 152 per cent; 
fine arts were up 105 per cent; and large 
increases were also shown in books dealing 
in social sciences; history and travel, 
natural science; philosophy and religion, 
and biography. Fiction reading increased 
17 per cent.” 


Taycheedah. An outgrowth of the 
library in the Wisconsin Industrial Home 
for Women is the book club, known as the 
Neprud Book Club (described in Bulletin, 
Jan. ’39.). On January 13, the club gave 
a Zona Gale Memorial program. One 
feature was the distribution of book marks 
made by members of the club and given 
to every girl in the institution. With an 
appropriate design at the top, the book 
mark carried the following tribute: “In 
memoriam, 1874-1938. Zona Gale never 
ran away from an issue, or dodged a deci- 
sion that involved the principles upon 
which her life was grounded.” 


Watertown. At one of the moving pic- 
ture programs in the library 281 children 
were present. 

The pupils of the social science class, 
8th grade, of the Immanuel Lutheran 
school arranged a very fine model of 
Mount Vernon, which was displayed in 
the young people’s department of the 
public library. 

The NBC program heard by Miss Hays 
over Minneapolis station WCCO gave an 
account of Linda Richards, America’s first 
trained nurse. Since Miss Richards had 
lived in Watertown, Miss Hays wrote to 
the station for a copy of the address. Miss 
Hays mentioned the good fortune the local 
library had in securing a copy of Miss 
Richards’ autobiography published under 
the title of Reminiscences of America’s first 
trained nurse. 
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West Bend. “Open house” was held at 
the library January 24. Miss Reely gave a 
book talk with special reference to those 
books of today which give emphasis to the 
subject of democracy. The occasion. was 
well attended. Mr. A. H. Klumb, president 
of the Library Board, presided. 

Whitehall. Miss A. Francena Chaffee, 
who up to December 16, 1934, when she 
retired, had been librarian here for 26 
years, passed away December 18, 1938 at 
Minneapolis, Kansas, where she is buried. 
Miss Chaffee was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and had taught in the 
states of Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Wisconsin previous to her work as librarian. 

Mrs. Lieberg reports that many nice 
things have been done for the library 
lately. Through the will of Mrs. Jessie 
Taylor, long time resident of the village, 
the library was given $100. The plan is to 
increase the lighting facilities, either by 
adding table lamps, or by changing the 
present ceiling lamps. 

Books have been given by various per- 
sons. The Civics club has disbanded, and 
their funds on hand have been given to the 
book committee authorizing them to pur- 
chase some books ia the fields of fine arts 
and literature. Also from the civics club 
the library received Byrd’s, Alone and 
Lin Importance of Living. 

A tea served by the L. A. M. P. C. club 
during book week, and on a day when the 
County board was in session was well 
attended. The money taken in has been 
put into new books, for the rental collec- 
tion. 

Miss Florence Parker gave three books 
to the library as “Book week gifts;” a 
personal copy of Gone With the Wind was 
made available to the library by Mrs. 
Dorothy Steiro when she learned the one 
copy owned by the library could not meet 
the demand. Also, Mrs. J. C. Gaveney 
presented the library with a third copy. 


A LIBRARY CLOSES 
By Laura M. Olsen, Librarian Eau Claire Public Library 


Late in 1938 the city of Eau Claire ob- 
tained a WPA grant for extensive re- 
pairs to the Public Library building. The 
entire building is also being redecorated. 


The first unit of a fire-proof floor is being 
laid in the stack room. This will also allow 
at some future date the installation of a 
complete mezzanine unit, which the old 
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floor was not strong enough to carry. 
Conduits for indirect lighting are being 
laid at this time. Radiators have been 
eliminated in the stacks and children’s 
room and Trane units will replace them. 

On January 3rd the staff announced 
that the library would close on January 
18th and an extensive publicity program 
was started telling the borrowers that it 
would be necessary to close for six weeks 
or more. Patrons were urged to borrow an 
unlimited number of books to use during 
the period the library was to be closed. 

From that date until closing time on 
January 18th the library was a very busy 
place. The shelves emptied very rapidly 
for during the fourteen days the library 
was open in January 15,555 circulated in 
the main building. This was a daily aver- 
age of 1,111 books. Translating this in 
terms of book weight—allowing the aver- 
age two pounds to a book—the library 
circulated over a ton of books each day it 
was open in January. These books will 
not be due until the first week the library 
reopens. 

The ceiling of the children’s room is the 
floor of the stack room so everything had 
to be removed from that room. A new 
branch was opened at the Second Ward 
School. School room collections were sent 
to teachers in grade schools which have 
no branch library. Books were also trans- 
ferred to the Junior and Senior high school 
branches. Thus our school borrowers are 
well provided for. 

The library closed at nine o’clock on 
January 18th. On that last day 1,629 
books and 100 pictures were borrowed. At 
times it was necessary to use two electric 
charging machines. They proved in- 
valuable during these busy days because 
it was possible to stamp date due and the 
borrower’s number on both the book 
card and the date card in the book. Every 
book borrowed was also indicated on the 
borrower’s library card, so all patrons can 
tell how many books they have out. 


At six o’clock on the morning of the 19th 
the WPA crew moved in and began to 
clear the shelves in the stack room. Still 
allowing an average weight of two pounds 
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per book they moved about 15 tons of 
books from the shelves to the reading 
reference room floor and tables that day, 
for the stack room and children’s room 
house about 28,000 volumes. 

About 15 tons were out in circulation. 
Just what kinds of books were included in 
the 15 tons of books which are out in use 
in Eau Claire homes? Forty-eight per 
cent are non-fiction, with the largest 
number being social science and biography 
books. Travel and literature came next in 
order of popularity. Of the 52 per cent 
fiction, Zane Grey, Kathleen Norris, and 
Grace Livingston Hill Lutz were the most 
popular authors. Every copy of Gone with 
the wind went out as well as 26 titles by 
Charles Dickens, Galsworthy, Kipling, 
Scott, and other standard writers were in 
demand and available titles went out in 
circulation. Five copies of Blackmore’s 
Lorna Doone and five of Hardy’s Return 
of the native were borrowed. 

Many unusual requests were made and 
whenever possible were. granted. One 
patron borrowed a pair of book ends to 
hold up the row of books which she had 
taken home. One person who had not 
used the library in twenty-five years 
heard we were to close and came in for 
books. On every hand people wondered 
how they could get along without the library. 
Every day people call up and ask, ‘““When 
will the library reopen?” With painters to 
the right of us and workers to the lett of. 
us and books piled all around us we can 
only say, ‘“We don’t know, but we hope 
soon.” One borrower took out the complete 
file of the stories of a popular radio pro- 
gram which she hopes to read at her lei- 
sure. One patron asked if she might bor- 
row the entire Five Foot Shelf of Harvard 
Classics. Two people asked for the 3 
volume set of Works by Flavius Josephus. 


The staff has been on regular duty, and 
not on vacation as many people suppose. 
Many daily routines such as checking 
mail and receiving books and magazines 
are being done. New books are being 
cataloged which will be ready when we 
reopen. Back work on pamphlets and 
documents is being brought up to date. 
Reference questions are being answered 
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whenever possible by telephone. All 
books which have reservations are called in 
at frequent intervals and reissued to the 
next person on the list. Magazines have 
been sent to the bindery and other such 
work has been done which had to wait 
during the early days of January while 
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the entire staff was busy at the desk. All 
the books must be replaced on the stacks 
when the floor is finished. The days will 
be all too short to accomplish the many 
things which need to be donc betore the 
library staff can say to the citizens of Eau 
Claire—The Librery Reopeas. 


A. L. A. BOARD AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS IN WISCONSIN 


Allez, George Clare, L. Sch. Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Library Administration. 

Dudgeon, Matthew S., P, L., Milwaukee, 
A. L. A. and A. A. L. L., A. L. A. Ac- 
tivities, Executive Board. 

Farr, Helen E., F. L., Madison, Publicity. 

Hanson, James C. M., Sister Bay, A. L. A. 
Cataleg Code Revision, Executive 
Comm. 
Hunt, M. Louise, P. L., Racine, Chapters 
and Sections, Library Terminology. 
Lamb, Eliza, Univ. of Wis. L., -Coopera- 
tive Cataloging. 

Lester, Clarence B., State F. L. Comm., 
Comm. on Committees, Chma., Federal 
Relatioas, State Repre. 


Medway, Hazel I., P. L., Milwaukee, 
Subcomm. of Adult Educ. Bd. on Read- 
able Books. 


Merrell, Martha B., P. L., 
Annuities and Pensions. 


Reely, Mary K., Wis. F. L. Comm., Jt. 
Comm., to Prepare New ‘1000 Books 
for the Sr. H.S.L.” 


Schrage, Jennie T., Wisconsin F. L. 
Comm., Friends of Libraries. 


Superior, 


Tarr, Anna M., Lawrence Coll. L., Apple- 
ton, Library Revenues 


Thomas, Mrs. Nancy B., F. P. L., Apple- 
ton, Membership— Wisconsin. 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Campbell, Walter S. Professional writing. 
1938. 338p. Macmillan, $2. 029.6 


Emphasis here is on professional habits of 
thought and methods of work rather than on 
techniques of writing. Will be helpful to the 
person deliberately setting out on writing as a 
career. Mr. Campbell writes professionally 
under the name Stanley Vestal. 


See Booklist 35: 168 Jan. 15 ’39. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Atkins, Gaius Glenn. Christianity and 
the creative quests. 1939. 232p. Cokes- 
bury $2. 252 


In a series of lectures delivered at Vanderbilt 
University in 1938, the author took as his topic 
some of the great spiritual quests by which man- 
kind has been advanced. The literature in 
which such quests have found expression, from 
the Hebrew prophets to Huxley’s Ends and 
means, is drawn on, and the book offers much 
suggestive thought for serious readers. 


Burtt, Edwin A. Types of religious 
philosophy. 1939. 512p. Harper, $3. 201 


A book in which the author sets forth, as im- 
partially as possible, ‘‘the main points of view 
in religious philosophy which now compete for 
acceptance among Western thinkers, together 
with an analysis of the major issues on which 
they differ.” Among the philosophies treated 
are Catholicism, orthodox Protestantism, ag- 
nosticism, modernism, and humanism. Of 
interest to ministers, religious leaders and a few 
of the more thoughtful general readers. 


See Booklist 35: 183 Feb. 1 ’39. 


MacDougall, Michael and Furnas, J. C. 
Gamblers don’t gamble. 1939. 166p. 
illus. Greystone, $2. 174 


A book showing how little chance an amateur 
has in a game with a professional, in fact no 
chance at all. Gives away the secrets by which 
the professional gambler always wins. Pos- 
sibly might serve as a text from which the am- 
bitious could learn the game, but its value as a 
warning to the unwary may out-weigh this 
danger. 
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May, Rollo. The art of counseling; how 
to gain and give mental health. 1939. 
247p. Cokesbury, $2. 137 


Those engaged in the moral guidance of young 
people will find this helpful. The author has 
worked with Adler in Vienna and has engaged 
in various forms of guidance work in connection 
with the Y. M. C. A. and other student religious 
organizations. Is particularly good on the per- 
sonality of the counselor and on the practical 
steps in counseling. 


Sociology 


Austin, Kay. What do you want for 
$1.98. 1938. 240p. Carrick, $1.98. 339.4 


Advice to the shopper on getting the most 
for her money. Deals with broad principles and 
its general purpose is to counteract the lures of 
high pressure advertising. 


See Booklist 35: 78 Nov. 1 °38. 


Before America decides; foresight in 
foreign affairs; ed. by F. P. Davidson 
and G. S. Viereck, jr. 1938. 318p. 
Harvard, $3. 327.73 


Altho a diversity of opinion is represented 
here, the trend of the whole is to show that 
the problem is not merely one of dictatorships 
vs. democracies. The contributors are dis- 
tinguished scholars; topics discussed are Euro- 
pean alignments and the United States; Ameri- 
can policy and the far east; Main trends in 
American foreign policy; Collective security, 
Neutrality, and others of similar nature. Con- 
tributed to a Harvard undergraduate magazine, 
short, easy to read, these articles make a desira- 
ble additon to current ic di i 





Brooks, Robert R. R. Unions of their 
own choosing. 1939. 296p. illus. Yale 
univ. press, $3. 331.1 


An account of the Labor Relations Board 
and its work, describing in detail many of the 
eases in which the board has rendered decisions. 
Contents: The board at work; The background, 
Antiunionism, collective bargaining; Industrial 
peace; Interunion conflict; The unfair practices 
of labor; The board and the courts; The N.L. 
R.B. and democracy. [Illustrated with current 
eartoons, strikingly reproduced in black on 
green. Rather amusingly, in a book which is 
pro-labor board, most of these cartoons are anti. 
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Edwards, G. W. The evolution of finance 
capitalism. 1938. 429p. Longmans, $4. 
330.15 


By finance capitalism the author means the 
capitalism which finances itself by means of 
security selling in contrast to the individual 
capitalism of the 19th century. Closes with 
chapters on Control and _ Reconstruction. 
College or larger libraries. 


Fishback, Margaret. Safe conduct; 
when to behave and why. 1939. 235p. 
Harcourt, $2. 395 


Sophisticated and amusing book of etiquette. 
Miss Fishback takes exception to many of the 
dictates of Emily Post and Margery Wilson and 
has a good time while doing so. Many readers 
will find entertainment, and some good advice, 
in the book, but its type of humor will not appeal 
everywhere. 


Griswold, A. Whitney. Far eastern 
policy of the United States. 1938. 530p. 
Harcourt, $3.75. 327.73 


Taking the year 1898 as a turning point in 
American history, the author traces the course 
of American policy in the Pacific from that date 
to 1938. Scholarly and authoritative but not 
ponderous. Should find interested readers in 
our medium and larger libraries. 

See Booklist 35: 152 Jan. 1 39. 


Harris, Herbert. American labor. 1939. 
459p. ; Yale univ. press, $3.75. 331.87 


The labor movement of today cannot be 
understood without some knowledge of its 
history and background. Here, in a book that 
is authentic, unprejudiced, attractive in appear- 
ance and very readable, is a work admirably 
suited to give that understanding. The general 
history of the rise of labor is first sketched, after 
which come the stories of some of the most 
important and influential unions: the United 
Mine Workers, International ladies garment 
workers, the railway unions, the textile unions 
and the Automobile workers. All medium and 
larger libraries should have it. 


See Booklist 35: 168 Jan. 15 °39. 


Lawes, Lewis E. Invisible stripes. 1938. 
315p. Farrar, $2.50. 365 


By invisible stripes Warden Lawes has in 
mind the young boys on their way to a criminal 
career and the discharged prisoners, handicapped 
by their penal record in regaining a place in the 
world. Not the least interesting part of the 
book is a prison diary, apparently real, which a 
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young prisoner puts into the warden’s hands 
when leaving. Much of the book is an answer 
to questions raised in this diary. How do they 
get here? Why do they come back? Parole, 
religion, the home, education are other aspects 
of the subject considered. 


Nichols, E. R. and others, comps. The 
state sales tax. 1938. 397p. Wilson, 
$1.25. 336.2 


This volume in the Reference Shelf series 
represents “an attempt to gather under one 
cover enough of the articles, speeches, writings 
and radio addresses of the last four years... to 
give an all around view of the principles of 
taxation, the modern trends in taxation, and the 
place of the sales tax in modern thinking.” 
(Introd.) 

Other volumes in the series are: 


United States foreign policy: 
alliance, by Johnsen 327.73. 
theory of government spending, 
and Roskam 330.973. 


Isolation or 
Pump-priming 
by Nichols 


Phillips, C. F. and Garland, J. V. 
comps. Government spending and 
economic recovery. 1938. 404p. Wilson, 
$2. 330.973 


The first volume in a series to be known as 
Contemporary social problems discussion series. 
Follows the plan of the Debaters handbooks 
and is designed to cover the question: Resolved; 
That the United States should cease to use 
public funds for the purpose of stimulating 
business. 


Philology 


Goldberg, Isaac. The wonder of words. 
1938. 485p. Appleton, $3.75. 412 


A book that is both learned and fascinating. 
Scholarship is evident on every page but there 
is nothing pedantic about the author’s presenta- 
tion of his life-long pursuit, the study of words. 
Any reader with the slightest interest in language 
will find entertainment and profit in such 
chapters as: The infancy of language; Imagery 
and metaphor; How sounds change—and per- 
haps why; How meanings change; What are we 
talking about? Some problems of style. 


See Booklist 35: 127 Dec. 15 °38. 


Useful Arts 


Cassidy, Michael A. and Pratt, Helen 
Gay. Your experiment in living. 1939. 
153p. Reynal, $1.75. 612.6 
Sex instruction for older adolescents, both 


boys and girls, together with advice on their 
adjustment to life generally. 
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Harpole, James. Body menders. 1939. 
290p. Stokes, $2.75. 617 


More leaves from a surgeon’s case-book, 
twenty in number, each a human interest drama. 
The author has chosen them with a definite 
purpose, to allay some of the fear with which 
surgical operations are regarded; hence emphasis 
is on modern surgical safety and the outcomes 
are happy. Sometimes they seem a little too 
pat to be true to real life, but there is no question 
of the book’s readability. 


Fine Arts 


Depew, A. M. The Cokesbury game book. 
1939. 411p. Cokesbury, $1.75. 793 


Active games, Quiet games, Writing games, 
Outdoor games, Mental games, Cultural games, 
Musical games, Games for special occasions: 
there will be many suggestions under these 
various headings to add new life to parties and 
group gatherings. 


Gardner, Horace J. Happy birthday 
to you. 1939. 128p. illus. Lippincott, 
$1. 793 or 394 


This little book of ‘“‘complete party programs 
for every age” will fill a useful place in a library. 
Beginning with the 4-6 year olds, there are 
party suggestions for various age groups up to 
21, and after that provision is made for Dad, 
Mother, aunts and uncles, friends and grand- 
parents. A welcome addition to party material. 


Hughes, Rupert. Music lovers’ encyclo- 
pedia. new ed. 1939. 877p. Garden 
City, $5. 780.3 


A work first published in 1903, revised in 
1912, and now revised and brought up-to-date 
by Deems Taylor and Russell Kerr. Its impor- 
tant sections are the biographical dictionary, 
dictionary of musical terms, and synopses of 
opera. The bulk of the revision, Mr. Taylor 
states, has been done in the biographical section; 
the opera synopses have also been brought up- 
to-date to cover 90 operas current in present-day 
repertoires. Would supply useful material in 
libraries where the more expensive works are 
out of reach. 


Melcher, Marguerite Fellows. Offstage; 
making plays from stories. 1938. illus. 
134p. Knopf, $1.50. 792 


This is a book for young people who want to 
make up their own plays. It takes familiar 
material, stories from folklore, history, the 
Bible, and in showing step-by-step how they 
may be worked over into play form develops 
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the principles which underlie all drama. In the 
school library, an intelligent teacher would find 
it a helpful guide. 


See Booklist 35: 103 Nov. 15 ’38. 


“Queer thing, painting;” 
1938. 
759 


Pach, Walter. 
forty years in the world of art. 
335p. Harper, $4. 


Chiefly reminiscences of painters the author 
has known in his life time. These include among 
others the impressionists: Monet, Matisse and 
Picasso; and, of American painters: Chase, 
Eakins, Robert Henri and John Sloan. Of much 
interest to any reader who has a preliminary 
acquaintance with modern art. 


See Booklist 35: 129 Dec. 15 ’38. 


Literature 
Anderson, Maxwell. Knickerbocker 
holiday. 1938. 109p. Anderson House, 
$2.50. 812 or 822 


Musical comedy based on Irving’s Knicker- 
bocker’s history of New York. That an American 
is a person who can’t take orders is its theme, 
with implications for the present day. 


The sea gull; tr. by 
1939. 145p. Scribner, 
891.72 


Chekhov, Anton. 
Stark Young. 
$2.50. 


This is the version of Chekhov’s play which 
the Lunts’ have been producing on the stage. 
Translated into simple terms it reads easily, is 
quite suggestive of Ibsen, and will offer good 
material for drama study clubs. 


Garland, J. V. and Phillips, Charles F. 
Discussion methods. (Reference Shelf) 


1938. 330p. Wilson, $1.25. 808.5 
“This book aims to present a clear statement 
of the requirements for current discussion 


methods together with examples which will 
show how these methods are used in discussion 
situations.” Different types of discussion 
covered are the panel, the colloquy, the open 
forum, debate, and radio discussion. 


MacLeish, Archibald. Air raid; a verse 
play for radio. 1938. 36p. Harcourt, 
75¢. 812 or 822 


All the newest techniques of radio are em- 
ployed to convey the impressions of terror 
created by the newest device in modern warfare. 


See Booklist 35: 156 Jan. 1 ’39. 
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Priestley, J. B. I have been here before; 
a play in three acts. 1938. 107p. Harper, 
$2. 822 


With scenes staged in a small Yorkshire inn 
Mr. Priestley’s play develops the theme that 
life repeats itself, with great or small changes, 
depending on the character of the person in- 
volved. With a small cast, only 6 persons, would 
be good for group reading. 


Rice, Elmer. American landscape. 1939. 
145p. Coward, $2. 812 or 822 


A play in three acts, with action taking place 
in an old New England farm house whose present 
owner is about to sell it, as well as the small 
factory which has been in the family for several 
generations. Figures from the past appear to 
protest, and the obvious lesson is the preserva- 
tion of American traditions, as a duty both to 
the past and to the future. 


Abe Lincoln in 
Scribner, $2. 
812 or 822 


Mr. Sherwood’s play, now running in New 
York, presents a series of twelve scenes from 
the life of Abraham Lincoln, ending with his 
departure for Washington in February, 1861. 
It is a moving interpretation of Lincoln’s 
character, and a contribution to the current 
discussion of what democracy is. Worth adding 
in all libraries. 


Sherwood, Robert E. 
Illinois. 1939. 250p. 


History and Travel 


Armstrong, Hamilton Fish. When there 
is no peace. 1939. 236p. Macmillan, 
$1.75. 940.5 


A chronological account of what led up to 
Munich, beginning with Anthony Eden’s resigna- 
tion in February, ’38. Asks the question Was 
Munich ‘‘peace by fear?’’ Regards what was 
achieved as armistice only, and shows, inci- 
dentally, the part anti-war sentiment in all 
countries played in the outcome. 


Through embassy eyes. 
914.3 


Dodd, Martha. 
1939. 382p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 


The daughter of Ambassador Dodd has written 
of her four years in Germany. With the average 
American girl’s indifference to political affairs, 
she accepted things at first pretty much as they 
appeared; then as time went on she began to 
see below the surface and to understand what 
oppression means. Not profound, but interest- 
ing, and some of the glimpses of an American 
family pursuing its independent way in sur- 
roundings of official pomp are refreshing. 
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1939. 
918.7 


Fergusson, Erna. Venezuela. 


346p. Knopf, $3. 


An extremely readable account of this South 
American nation, its history, background, people 
and problems. Residence in New Mexico and 
previous studies of Mexico and Guatamala 
give the author a foundation for an understand- 
ing of Latin America. 

See Booklist 35: 157 Jan. 1 ’39. 


Lunacy becomes us. 
943.08 


Leiser, Clara, ed. 


1939. 138p. Liveright, $1.25. 


The editor has brought together a collection 
of Nazi statements on all manner of subjects, 
provided them with captions in the American 
vernacular, and sent them forth to speak for 
themselves. Ridicule sometimes succeeds where 
threats and denunciations fail, and this little 
book may prove a valuable supplement to the 
Nazi Primer and Mein Kampf. The title is 
from Goering: ‘If what we have done here is 
lunacy, then lunacy becomes us.”’ 


and Bamford, 
1938. 320p. illus. 
941 


Sitwell, Sacheverell 
Francis. Edinburgh. 
Houghton, $4. 


Altho expensive for the average library, this 
will prove a worth-while addition where the 
900 collection can be expanded to cover special 
subjects. The background and history of one 
of the most interesting of cities are covered 
admirably, with attractive make-up and well 
chosen illustrations. 


Wissler, Clark. Indian cavalcade; or life 
on the old-time Indian reservations. 
1938. 351p. illus. Sheridan House, $3. 

970.1 


The author, probably the world’s leading 
authority on the American Indian, writes in 
reminiscent vein of the days when, as a young 
anthropologist, he visited the reservations west 
of the Mississippi, studying the ways of the plains 
Indians. Filled with anecdote and story it makes 
entertaining reading and gives much insight into 
Indian policy as well as revealing much of Indian 
nature. The illustrations are largely Indian 
drawings made around 1890. 


Biography 


Alcott, Bronson. The journals of Bron- 
son Alcctt; ed. by Odell Shepard. 1938. 
559p. Little, $5. 921 
A companion volume to Pedlar’s progress 


(BULLETIN Jl. ’37), consisting of selections from 
Alcott’s extensive journals. 


See Booklist 35: 64 Oct. 15 ’38. 
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Ferber, Edna. A peculiar treasure. 1939. 
398p. illus. Doubleday, $3. 921 


Edna Ferber spent her girlhood in Appleton, 
Wisconsin, and no Appletonian need hang a 
head in shame for what is said here of his town. 
Appleton and Milwaukee share honors in starting 
this successful novelist off on her writing career. 
How exciting as well as successful that career 
has been appears from the chapters that follow. 
Interesting for the verve with which it is 
written, for its revelation of a writer’s methods, 
and for its author’s confession of faith. “It has 
been my privilege to have been a human being 
on the planet Earth; and to have been an Ameri- 
can, a writer, a Jew. A lovely life I have found 
it, and thank you, Sir.”’ 


Notestein, Wallace. English folk; a 
book of characters. 1938. 328p. illus. 
Harcourt, $3.50. 920 


Character sketches of a group of English men 
and women, extending from the 19th century 
back to the 16th. Thomas Bewick, the engraver, 
will be almost the only familiar name. Most 
are of the gentry, but not all, for there is Fred- 
erick Bettesworth, the Sussex laborer, whose 
record survives in the memoir left by an em- 
ployer. All are of interest as presented here, in 
a style which would make very pleasant reading 
aloud. 


Sassoon, Siegfried. The old century and 
seven more years. 267p. Viking, $2.75. 
921 


Siegfried Sassoon was born in 1886 and this 
autobiography takes him to 1907 and his 21st 
birthday. The quiet, uneventful charm of the 
book is heightened by the reader’s knowledge 
that the world it pictures was to end so soon. 
Its author was to become one of the spokesmen 
of the war generation, attaining his ambition 
to be a poet in a way undreamed of in 1907. 

See Booklist 35: 189 Feb. 1 °39. 


Unforgotten 
921 


Smith, Logan Pearsall. 
years. 1938. 296p. Little, $2.50. 


As an American who has lived abroad for 
fifty years, Logan Pearsall Smith has sent back 
from time to time those brief essays known as 
“Trivia.” In the same mellow and gracious 
prose he now gives us this brief autobiography 
which, because of the unusualness of some of 
his childhool experiences, will have a wide 
appeal. Will be highly prized for its picture 
of old Philadelphia, its account of Quaker 
evangelism, and for its rare glimpses of such 
personalities as Walt Whitman and Whistler. 


See Booklist 35: 173 Jan. 15 °39. 
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The education of an 
American. 1938. 320p. illus. Double- 
day, $3.50. 921 


Mark Sullivan, known best as the author of 
Our Times, reviews his own lifetime, from boy- 
hood up to Wilson’s first election in 1912. Most 
interesting for its early chapters, picturing the 
well-being and contentment of an American 
farm. The remainder of the book deals with 
entrance into journalism and the contacts made 
in the course of newspaper work. 


See Booklist 35: 116 Dec. 1 ’38. 


Sullivan, Mark. 


Van Paassen, Pierre. Days of our years. 
1939. 520p. Hillman-Curl, $3.50. 921 


Fascinating auto-biography and commentary 
on world affairs. The author was born in Holland, 
grew up in the strict confines of the Calvinist 
creed, emigrated to Canada with his parents, 
became a candidate for the ministry, was forced 
into the world war by patriotic persuasion, and 
has since been a wandering journalist, surveying 
the European scene. He has his own opinions, 
of Britain’s self-righteous motives in foreign 
affairs, of the moment when the trick was turned 
for Hitler’s rise, of the significance of Munich, 
and of what is in store for Europe. Filled with 
material for discussion. 


Whicher, George F. This was a poet; 
a critical biography of Emily Dickinson. 
1938. 337p. illus. Scribner, $3. 921 


The best biography we have had of Emily 
Dickinson, putting her legendary love affair in 
its place as an incident and treating her with 
dignity as an artist. 


See Booklist 35: 117 Dec. 1 °38. 


Fiction 


B. B. Wild lone; the life of a Pytchley 
fox. 1938. 268p. illus. Scribner, $3. 


The life story of a fox told from the point of 
view of a sensitive lover of nature. The English 
countryside, summer and winter, is the back- 
ground, interpreted also in the effective black 
and white illustrations. Will appeal to readers 
of such books as Bambi or Tarka, the otter. 


See Booklist 35: 118 Dec. 1 °39. 


Cushman, Clarissa F. The other brother. 
1939. 307p. Little, $2. 


Story of two brothers in a college town— 
they are sons of the president—who fall in love 
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with the same girl. Anthony has always been 
the popular one. Things come his way naturally. 
Everett is the other brother. Sympathy is with 
Everett, who emerges into his own. Undis- 
tinguished but satisfactory as light reading. 


Cook, E. Thornton. Justly dear; Charles 
and Mary Lamb. 1939. 351p. Scribner, 
$2.50. 


A biographical novel which, except for imag- 
ined conversations, is almost pure biography. 
The touching devotion of brother and sister is 
well brought out and the literary interest, with 
Coleridge, Southey, Hazlitt, and other members 
of the circle, appearing, gives an added appeal. 


DuBois, Theodora. Death tears a comic 
strip. 1939. 235p. Houghton, $2. 


Mystery story of the not-too harrowing type. 
The characters are normal people, and, while 
the outcome may seem not too probable, the 
book will provide pleasant diversion in its class. 


Ertz, Susan. Big frogs and little frogs. 
1939. 363p. Harper, $2.50. 


Fifteen short stories by this popular novelist. 
Interest depends usually on some clever idea 
or twist of plot. 


Frost, Frances. Yoke of stars. 1939. 


368p. Farrar, $2.50. 


Judith York’s story is told at seven-year 
intervals from seven to forty-nine. Meeting her 
first as a little girl, the reader follows her thru 
high school and college, meets her again as the 
mother of three childern, divorced from her 
husband, has glimpses of her career as a musical 
composer, and leaves her content in her middle 
years with a more satisfactory marriage. Judith’s 
love of nature and music and her delight in 
growing children are the essentials which give 
the book unity. 


See Booklist 35: 190 Feb. 1 ’39. 


Grey, Zane. Knights of the range. 1939. 
3C08p. Harper, $2. 


A new western yarn by this master-hand. It 
tells the story of an untried girl who inherits a 
great ranch when cattle rustling was at its most 
ruthless height. 


Hull, Helen. Frost flower. 1939. 313p. 


Coward, $2.50. 


How an indiscretion in the early years of her 
married life rises up to confront Phyllis Collings 
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and to threaten the security and happiness of 
the home she has built up over a period of 
twenty years is the theme of this novel of family 
relationships. Written with the author’s sure 
knowledge of human reactions, it is as interest- 
ing for the minor crises, which may arise in any 
modern family, as for its major theme. 


See Booklist 35: 190 Feb. 1 °39. 


Krause, Herbert. Wind without rain. 
1939. 364p. Bobbs, $2.50. 


This story of a Minnesota farm has all of the 
elements of the most drab and hopeless of rural 
fiction—the brutal father, the overworked 
mother, the mistreated sons, and the burden 
of mounting debt—but it is written in a prose 
style that sings like the strains from Franz’s 
fiddle. Franz is the youngest of the four boys. 
The two oldest are driven from the farm by 
their father’s cruelty. Jeppy, who tells the 
story, is crippled by an accident for which Franz 
is unintentionally responsible, and Franz, to 
whom music is life, is the one who stays to run 
the farm. By an author of unquestioned talent. 


Lowe, Eric. Salute to freedom. 1938. 


615p. Reynal, $2.50. 


This long novel by a new Australian writer is 
one of those books which tell the life story of 
man from boyhood to maturity. In this case 
the background of the great farm on which 
Robin Stewart spends his early years, the 
similarity with our own pioneering history, 
combined with the strangeness of ways and 
customs, and, above all, the author’s under- 
standing of his young hero, unite to make a 
work which will have a strong appeal for Ameri- 
can readers. This is especially true of the first 
half of the book. In the years of frustration 
following the war Robin’s identity is all but lost 
and his end in the Spanish civil war has little 
reality. 


See Booklist 35: 191 Feb. 1 ’39. 


Myers, Henry. Our lives have just begun. 
1939. 212p. Stokes, $2.50. 


With touches of irony and yet with moving 
simplicity, the author has told the story of the 
Children’s Crusade. Adam Brisson, the trouba- 
dour, who unwittingly set the movement in 
motion and who accompanies the children to 
atone as far as he can for the wrong he has 
done, is a whimsical, cynical, lovable character 
who helps to make the whole strange episode 
comprehensible to the modern reader. The 
background of the middle ages, as the author 
sketches it in, becomes very real also. 
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Stong, Phil. The long lane. 1939. 308p. 
Farrar, $2.50. 


Typical characters from the author’s books 
appear here. There is the lusty old grandfather, 
dead before the story opens but still a living 
presence; the laconic hired man, and the young 
boy. The plot has to do with the adjustment of 
Ken and his father after the pretty mother has 
run away with Ken’s uncle. The best part of 
it, as of all the author’s writing, is the hearty 
appreciation of farm life. 


White, T. H. The sword in the stone. 
1939. 312p. Putnam, $2.50. 


Delightful, fantastic, satirical nonsense, for 
the reader with a background of Arthurian 
legend. With a mixture of modern life and 
medieval ways, it tells the story of the education 
of Arthur known here as the Wart, under the 
tutorship of Merlin. 


See Booklist 35: 191 Feb. 1 °39. 


Children’s Book 


New junior classics, ed. by Mabel 
Williams and Marcia Dalphin; with 
introd. by William Allan Neilson. 1938. 
10v. illus. Collier, $39; to libraries, $33. 


A collection of fairy tales, legends, hero tales, 
stories and poetry. Well printed and bound, 
with attractive type face and good illustrations, 
usually reproduced from original editions of the 
works drawn on. The stories have not been 
rewritten or written down. The versions chosen 
are usually the earliest obtainable. This means 
that in some cases, Little Red Riding Hood for 
one, material which has been softened for 
modern usage is presented in its stark reality. 
Story tellers would find the collection an excellent 
source for study and comparison. 

“School or public libraries should have most 
of the books from which the selections in the 
New junior classics are taken, but will find the 
set interesting for supplementary purposes 
where it can be afforded. The collection is 
recommended for the home in which a well-edited 
set of books introducing the best literature for 
children is desired.’-—Subs. Books Bul. Oct. °38. 


Stories 
(See Feb. Bulletin for longer list of Children’s 
stories of which these are a part.) 


Hull, Katharine & Whitlock, Pamela. 
The far-distant Oxus. 1938. 320p. 
Macmillan, $2. 


This book was written by two school girls, 
15 and 16 years old and is surprisingly well-told, 
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characters carefully developed, and adventures 
very lively. A story of three children who 
spend their vacation on a farm near the Oxus 
river where they meet three other children who 
are looking for adventure. The excursions on 
horseback around the surrounding countryside, 
building of a hut by the river bank, the trip 
down to the sea on the river and back on a 
borrowed donkey cart all make a delightful 
story “by children, about children and for 
children.” Grades 5-8. 


Kahmann, Chesley. Jasper, the gypsy 
dog. 1938. 93p. illus. Messner, $1.50. 


Jasper is a dog trained to steal and owned by 
a gypsy who no longer has the respect of the 
gypsy band led by old Kenza. How the dog 
gets into the camp of the good gypsies bringing 
suspicion upon them makes an exciting story. 
The gypsy stories of the author are already 
popular with older girls, as this promises to be 
with younger. Grades 3-5. 


Knox, Rose B. The step-twins. 1938. 


233p. illus. Doubleday, $1.75. 


For Angela and Gus, sworn enemies, condi- 
tions are even worse when the widowed mother 
of one marries the widower father of the other. 
How their feud works out into a fine comrade- 
ship makes an amusing and lively story which 
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has for a setting a small southern town of a 
generation ago. Grades 5-7. 
See Booklist 35: 122 Dec. 1 °38. 


Whiteman, Edna. 
c1926. 122p. illus. 


A reprint of the collection of verse and story 
concerning which, in 1926, Miss Effie Power 
had the following to say: ‘‘Playmates in print 
is admirable in its standard of selection, its 
free but excellent adaptations and its balance 
between the fairy and the reatistic story. It is 
a satisfaction to find a collection for little chil- 
dren which recognizes humor without giving 
it undue emphasis.” 


Playmates in print. 
Nelson, $1.50. 


Whiteman, Edna. The silver wand. 
1938. 121p. illus. Nelson, $1.50. 


Thirteen fairy tates from the Norse, German 
and French have been retold by Miss Whiteman 
and adapted for story telling as well as for the 
children’s reading. Contents: The giant who 
had no heart in his body; Twelve wild swans; 
The lad and the north wind; The princess on 
the glass hill; Snow-White; East o’ the sun 
and west o’ the moon; Brother and sister; 
Beauty and the beast; One-eye, two-eyes, 
three-eyes; Why the sea is salt; Cinderella; The 
giant with three golden hairs: Taper Tom. 
Grades 3-5. 


STATE AID BILL 


Just as we go to press, the state aid bill has been introduced in Assem- 
bly by Hon. Paul R. Alfonsi of Pence, member for Iron and Vilas coun- 


ties and Speaker in the 1937 session. 
This is your Association program. 


It is 483A. 
Are you helping by making sure 


that your Assemblyman hears from you and others in his own district 


who want this bill passed? 








